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It is a satisfaction to the psychologist to find an anthropologist 
(1) affirming in a sociological review the necessity for the sociologist 
to make use of psychology in the interpretation of social phenomena. 
That an important place belongs to individual, and a still larger 
one to social psychology in the treatment of sociological data is 
after all so evident to those who know something of psychology 
that only gross ignorance of that science can account for the attitude 
of those for whose benefit Lowie writes. 

Two illustrations are used to indicate the possible usefulness 
of psychology to sociology: (1) the bearing of the psychology of 
dreams upon Tylor’s theory of the origin of the belief in souls and 
in their survival of bodily death; (2) the significance of curious 
non-logical associations known as synesthesia, in particular the 
connection existing in the savage mind between number and its 
“mystic” value. 

The discovery of uniformities in mental processes may help to 
solve vexing problems regarding the unity or diversity of origin of 
cultural traits. To demonstrate as does Lévy Brihl that the 
mystic property of number seven among Malays is not derived 
from their belief in the existence of seven souls, but that the reverse 
is true, is only a beginning. One must ultimately account for the 
existence in individual minds of the preéxisting numerical category. 

Darwinism and Sociology (2) is a vigorous paper against the 
Darwinian assumption “that the amazing difference in cultural 
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level between the various peoples of the globe are due, wholly or 
mainly, to corresponding differences in innate mentality, and that 
these in turn were caused by the selection of natural and acquired 
structural modifications.” ‘The author affirms the contrary opinion 
that “culture is solely explicable by culture, and that every people 
is innately prepared to adapt itself to any civilization however high.” 
In support of his opinion, Spiller reviews briefly recently gained 
information on the sensory measurements and the mentality of 
primitive populations, observations of the mental capacity shown 
by inferior races when transplanted in the milieu of cultured races, 
the relation of brain weight to mental development, and he attacks 
the conclusion of researches on the heredity of genius (Galton), and 
of abilities (Pearson’s school). Before yielding his assent to a 
thesis which, in a less radical form, is familiar to readers of anthro- 
pological literature, the reader will want an opportunity of taking 
up one by one in a thorough manner the many points of the dis- 
cussion. 

The object of Hobhouse and his collaborators (3) is to ascertain 
whether there is any correlation between the types of material 
culture and social institutions. They distinguish first two types 
of material culture, lower hunters and higher hunters. From this 
second stage of culture development may take one of two direc- 
tions; ascend through successive stages of the agricultural or of the 
pastoral type. In the second article the conclusion is reached that 
“both in extent and in internal quality, the development of social 
order considered here essentially as the maintenance of justice 
is roughly correlated with advance in economic culture.” 
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SOCIAL CUSTOMS AND ORGANIZATION 


BY W. H. R. RIVERS 
Cambridge University 


The two papers by Radin (2) and Hocart (1) furnish a valuable 
contribution to the psychology of magic and religion. According 
to a widely accepted view magic depends upon a belief in some power 
inherent in objects and rites, this power being impersonal, im- 
material, and in some cases all-pervading. ‘This view rests almost 
entirely upon observations in Melanesia and North America and 
it is with these two regions that the authors deal. They bring 
forward positive first-hand evidence entirely opposed to the idea 
that magic rests upon impersonal power and they show clearly 
that the concepts which thus illustrate the nature of magic are of 
equal, if not greater, importance in the psychology of religion. 

Dr. Radin’s work has been done among the Winnebago and 
Ojibwa whose wakanda and manito have frequently been cited in 
favor of the prevailing view. Dr. Radin can find no evidence 
among either people of a belief in impersonal power apart from 
definite spirits. Thus if a thing is waka among the Winnebago it 
is because it belongs to a spirit, was given by a spirit, or is in some 
way connected with a spirit. 

The Oceanic concept upon which the advocates of impersonal 
power rest their case is that of mana. Mr. Hocart shows by many 
examples that mana is an attribute of spiritual beings or of dead or 
living human beings. In Polynesia and in some parts of Melanesia 
mana is definitely the attribute of chiefs and of the ghosts of chiefs. 
Only in the Banks Islands do we hear of it as an attribute of spirits 
which have never had human form. Even in those islands, how- 
ever, there is no evidence of its impersonal character, but its 
connection with spirits is perfectly definite. 

Mr. Hocart’s evidence does not conflict with that collected by 
earlier workers. In his region the dispute is about the interpreta- 
tion of the evidence rather than about the nature of the evidence 
itself. In North America the case is different. ‘There is not merely 
a divergence of opinion about the interpretation of evidence, but 
the new evidence directly contradicts the old. The subject is of 
such importance that the matter cannot be allowed to rest in this 
stage. New researches directed to the further study of the facts 
are imperatively needed. All that can now be done is to point 
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out the remarkable coincidence that two wholly independent 
inquirers should have worked in the two strongholds of the advo- 
cates of a belief in impersonal power and should only have found 
evidence wholly inconsistent with this belief. 

Mr. Hocart’s paper deals only with this special problem, but 
that of Dr. Radin has a much wider scope and is a most valuable 
summary of existing knowledge concerning the religion of the 
North American Indian. Of especial interest to the psychologist 
are the rdles which he assigns to a specific religious feeling and to 
the shamanistic interpretation of popular belief. 

In accordance with the prevailing tendency among students of 
North American culture, the discussion of the paper rests upon the 
assumption that this culture is the result of a process of independent 
evolution. It is a question, however, whether the key to many of 
the problems, including that of the nature of shamanistic influence, 
should not be sought in the contact and blending of cultures. Dr. 
Radin’s paper suggests that there is much in the Pre-Columbian 
religion of North America which will only become intelligible if 
such contact and blending have had far more influence than is at 
present conceded by the majority of students. 

The starting-point of the book by Elliot Smith is the discovery 
of the close resemblance between the process of mummification of 
the dead in Torres Straits and that current in Egypt at the time 
of the twenty-first dynasty, a resemblance in so many points of 
detail as to leave little doubt that the practice must have spread 
from one region tothe other. A study of the distribution of mummi- 
fication then showed a close correspondence with that of a number 
of other features of culture of the most diverse kind, including the 
building of megalithic monuments, the cult of sun and serpent, 
divine kingship, the svastika, tattooing and the piercing and dis- 
tension of the ear-lobe. Relying on the criterion of common 
distribution, reinforced occasionally by evidence of other kinds, 
Elliot Smith concludes that the people who carried the art of 
mummification from Egypt to Torres Straits not only distributed 
this practice to the other regions where it is found, but took with 
them also the customs which are found side by side with it in so 
many parts of the world. 

The idea that such a heterogeneous medley of customs can 
have arisen independently in the most diverse environments is 
absolutely rejected by Elliot Smith who concludes that the grouping 
came into being through a process of blending somewhere in the 
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neighborhood of Egypt and was carried thence over the world by 
means of migration. 

It is impossible to consider here the mass of evidence brought 
forward in this book. It must suffice to point out its importance 
to the students of social psychology. They cannot ignore the 
question whether the similarities of culture found in widely sepa- 
rated places are the result of transmission or of independent origin. 
If a custom or belief has been carried ready-made from one part 
of the world to another, its nature can only be used with the greatest 
caution as evidence of the psychology of the people to whom it now 
belongs. We can be confident that an introduced custom will 
only survive if the mental atmosphere of its new environment 
is favorable to it, but we can be equally confident that this mental 
atmosphere cannot furnish a complete explanation of the custom. 
This must depend on a knowledge of the history of the custom before 
it reached its present home. 

If the contact and blending of peoples have had the far-reaching 
influence indicated by recent ethnological research, attempts to 
seek the explanation of the social life of a people by means of inter- 
action between their collective mind and its environment cannot 
meet with success. Such attempts can only succeed after the 
history of human culture has been the subject of long and patient 
study. Meanwhile there still remains ample scope for social psy- 
schology in the study of the ideas and sentiments which underlie 
the social activity of every part of the world, and in using this 
knowledge to explain the transformation which social products 
undergo when they are introduced into a new environment. 


The aim of Rivers’s little book is to illustrate a principle in the 
method of sociology. The prevailing tendency in this science is 
to explain social processes by means of psychological laws. This 
should doubtless be the ultimate aim of sociology, but in the present 
condition of our knowledge of social psychology, we are only trying 
to explain the more by the less known. The main idea which 
underlies the argument of “Kinship and Social Organization”’ is 
that the immediate business of sociology is the investigation of the 
coexistences, sequences and inter-relations of social facts without 
attempting any psychological explanation and with the adoption 
of as few and as simple psychological assumptions as possible. 
When a body of laws concerning the social coexistences, sequences 
and relations has been formulated we shall be in a position to con- 
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sider how far these laws can be expressed in terms of their psycho- 
logical equivalents. According to the author the creation of such 
a body of knowledge is a necessary step in the development of a 
science of social psychology. 

With this aim in view the book is devoted to the study of the 
connection between the terminology of relationship and forms of 
social organization, the examples being drawn chiefly from Melan- 
esia, though India and North America are also drawn upon for 
illustrations. It is shown that many details of systems of relation- 
ship are capable of explanation as the direct results of forms of 
marriage, and that the three main varieties of such systems have 
grown out of three different forms of social organization. The 
author concludes by pointing to the strictness of the scientific 
determinism governing the department of sociology with which 
the book deals. He urges that it is only by showing the existence 
of such determinism throughout the whole range of the subject 
that sociology can expect recognition as a science. 
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CRIME AND SOCIOLOGY 


BY ANGIE L. KELLOGG 
Watertown, N.Y. 


Statistics—The most urgent need of criminology is that of 
statistics. ‘The Chicago Council Committee on Crime (34) em- 
phasizes the fact that the police and judicial statistics of Chicago 
are wholly inadequate and incomplete; and urges the collection 
and publication of the numbers of crimes known to the police, 
frequency of these crimes, number of habitual offenders, number 
discharged who have been arrested and tried and who have been 
held in the police station or county jail, length of the term of 
persons sentenced, amount of fine, nationality, occupation, and age 
of offender, and disposition made of him. Koren (27) advocates 
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the establishment of state bureaus endowed with sufficient authority 
and properly equipped for the collection of such elementary statistics 
as enumerated above. An article by von Grabe (20) is valuable 
not so much for its results as for its attempt to discover by a statis- 
tical investigation the after effects of correctional training. An- 
other valuable statistical attempt (43) is a comparison of juvenile 
delinquency in England and Germany by Strieve. 

Causes of Crime.—The majority of crimes are assigned to mental 
deficiency. The Chicago Council Committee on Crime (34) states 
that there are evidences of serious disturbances of the nervous 
system in at least fifty per cent. of the female prisoners of the 
Chicago House of Correction, andjthat the mentality of these 
prisoners is of the moron class. Olson, McCord, Vaughan, Pyle, 
Spaulding and others strongly emphasize the close relationship 
between crime and mental deficiency. Clarke (6), however, main- 
tains that the whole correlation between prostitution and amentia 
is still undetermined. In this connection, he comments on the 
fact that the intelligent escape the court; and he emphasizes the 
need for the establishment of norms for women of the same industrial 
class as that from which prostitutes have come in order that com- 
parisons may be made. He states, as a most conservative and 
accurate estimate, that one half of those who come into the custody 
of institutions for correction and reformation are mentally defective. 
Weidensall (48) also argues for the need of norms, at least of the 
lowest and average degrees of intellectual capacity which a law- 
abiding woman must have to earn a living. She claims that at 
present neither the Binet tests nor Goddard’s adaptation of them 
are adequate to determine the subnormal among such offenders 
as go to Bedford Reformatory. Bronner (4) claims that state- 
ments made as to the number of defectives among delinquents have 
been misleading; inasmuch as studies have been made of highly 
selective groups, such as are found in many detention homes. In 
this connection, she also comments on the fact that the brighter 
delinquents are not caught. She further holds that tests have been 
used indiscriminately and under adverse conditions; that defective 
sight, ill health, bad habits, and language deficiencies have been 
ignored as ostensible causes of mental dullness. Of five hundred 
and five children of the detention house, Cook County, Illinois, 
less than ten per cent. were adjudged feeble-minded. 

Various articles discuss the physiological and social causes of 
crime. The Chicago Council (34) emphasizes physical defects, 
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and, under defective environment, bad conditions in the home 
and the school, irregularity of employment and poverty. It also 
strongly emphasizes the enormous influence which alcohol has in 
inciting men to deeds of violence and the close relationship between 
prostitution and the use of alcohol and habit-forming drugs, and 
finally the pernicious effect of “crime systems,” consisting of the 
professional criminal, the police lawyer, the “fixer,” “fences,” and 
the corrupt politician, all assisted by inadequate police patrol, 
police collusion and our antequated criminal procedure. Frank 
(13) looks upon sexual anomalies as manifestations of disease. 
Hall (21) asserts that too considerable a proportion of juvenile 
delinquency is furnished by working children. Strieve (43) finds 
as causes of juvenile delinquency in England the wide social dis- 
tinction between upper and lower classes, absence of proper physical 
and mental recreation, and alcoholism. 

Criticism of Criminal Procedure.—Gibson (16, 17) writes two 
articles on the codes of Connecticut and Pennsylvania which are 
very valuable as evolutionary and comparative studies of codes 
with reference to the bearing thereon of religious, social, and 
political conceptions, to their efficiency and to motives underlying 
their modification. The Chicago Committee, McCord, Peyton, . 
Whitman, Olson, Vaughan, Abbott, Lisle (34, 32, 37, 49, 36, 47, 
1, 28) and others continually advocate the extension of the use of 
laboratories in connection with the court. The Chicago Committee, 
Adelman, Slopter, Ferrari, Goldman, and Myers (34, 2, 41, 9, 19, 35) 
all urge the necessity of a public defender in order primarily that 
the indigent accused may have justice. They claim that in this 
way can be abolished the Grand Jury, the barbarous Third Degree, 
and legal technicalities of various sorts. 

Vaughan (47) would require the judge to be versed in criminology 
and the present-day jury to be replaced by trained psychologists 
and physicians. In respect to the police system, the Chicago 
Committee enumerates the following defects; lack of publicity re- 
garding police statistics, a follow-up system for criminal complaints, 
effective supervision of patrol, effective control of detective work, 
discipline, and aggressiveness. Fosdick (11) recommends great 


care in the selection of the superior and inferior officers, practical 
and theoretical training of the police, and an absolute divorce of 
police administration from politics. The jail system is most 
severely criticized. Whitman (49) argues that the county jail 
should be used solely as a house of detention for diagnosis and 
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prognosis. Robinson (40) condemns the idleness of the jail, its 
lack of mental and moral uplift, and its association of old and 
young offenders. He advocates that several counties unite to 
reduce the number of jails. It would then be possible to employ 
a high salaried and competent man and to install machinery. 
Von Hentig (24) claims that the jail sends out offenders refreshed 
for crime. Myers (35) declares that there is no more efficient 
teacher of crime and indolence than the county jail. Dowling (7) 
finds jails, lockups, and police stations, on the whole, hygienically 
pernicious. 

There are several considerations of identification systems and 
reliability of evidence. Fosdick (10) discusses the passing of the 
Bertillon system and recommends the finger-print system as 
superior. Lotz (30) illustrates the fact that in reporting an isolated 
fact about a well-known person one’s account is unconsciously 
colored to accord with his general knowledge of the person. Kobler 
(25) shows by experiment that excitement improves the observation 
and memory of a witness up to a certain point; impairs it beyond 
that point; and that agreement of witnesses may merely mean 
agreement of erroneous testimony. Benussi (3) contrived a me- 
chanical jury by means of a Marey pneumograph; and found that 
decisions of a human jury are right on an average of fifty-five per 
cent. of the cases, while the mechanical jury was almost infallible. 

Treatment of Offenders—The principle of criminology is to treat 
offenders according to their needs and possibilities and not according 
to their crimes. It is this motive which establishes laboratories 
in connection with courts and reformatories. Abbott, Garrett, 
Lisle, McCord, von Hentig, Whitman, Pyle, Peyton, Olson, The 
Chicago Committee, Weidensall, and Spaulding (1, 15, 28, 32, 24, 
49, 39, 37, 36, 34, 48, 42) all claim that on the basis of examination, 
made in these laboratories, it will be possible to make clearing 
houses of jails and detention homes, from which a criminal may be 
sent to a farm colony, a hospital, an asylum, a custodial for the 
feeble-minded or a training school, or he can be released on proba- 
tion, according to his adaptability and needs. This principle of 
treatment obviously requires an indefinite sentence, a fact which 
is emphasized by the writers above mentioned. The Chicago 
Committee advocates the payment of fines on the installment plan 
so that the poor offender shall not be discriminated against in the 
matter of imprisonment. It advocates that prostitutes be put in 
institutions and not fined; that prisoners addicted to drugs be 
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given a cure in hospitals; that prisoners be paid for services rendered 
and, out of their earnings, money be sent to their families. This 
last measure is widely advocated by Robinson, von Hentig, Gault, 
Abbott and others (40, 24, 14, 1). A great deal of discussion has 
centered around the best system of utilizing prisoner labor and the 
consensus of opinion is in favor of the state-use system (34, 40, 42). 
Frank (13) would put sexual perverts under the care of physicians 
rather than have them sentenced by a judge. While parole and 
probation meet with general approval, certain phases of these 
measures occasionally meet with criticism. Kocourck (26) argues 
that the effect of probation tends to make a victim of a person 
injured in favor of the wrongdoer; and it also advertises to the 
world that a first offense brings no reproof from the state, thus 
encouraging commission of crimes and discouraging prosecutions. 
Brown (5) contends that parole systems are in need of standardiza- 
tion in respect to the organization which shall have power to parole, 
who shall be eligible as parole officer and when, and collection of 
statistics. The parole board should beindependent. There should 
be enough local probation officers to secure close supervision. 
Lisle (28) advocates a central farm colony for vagrants. Von 
Hentig (24) holds that drunkenness should be treated by fresh air, 
regular life, work, and lack of mental friction. 
Punishment.—Garrett (15) points out that punishment is a 
matter of administration; it has to do with individuals. The 
legislature deals with masses; and can, therefore, only name and 
define crime. The judicial branch of government can merely 
determine guilt and innocence. It is not sufficiently informed to 
pass sentence. He advocates, therefore, a board of punishment, to 
determine the heredity and the environment of the accused, and 
the length of time for his discipline, which shall depend upon the 
growth of his character. Von Hentig (24), writing about recidi- 
vists, asserts that punishment has failed in their cases because they 
were incapable of forming inhibitory associations and were indif- 
ferent to bodily discomforts. Lisle (29) argues that punishment 
is necessary as social sanction, if we are to have society; but as 
soon as the word punishment contains the idea of expiation it 
becomes inaccurate. Neither are the ends of punishment reforma- 
tion and repression merely; for, then, social protection is lost 
sight of. Prevention is to be the keynote of our future criminal 
law. Punishment, therefore, can only play its part hand in hand 
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with treatment of offenders advocated by alienists, doctors and 
sociologists. 

Preventive Methods —The Chicago Committee finds the crime 
problem not merely one of police and courts but one of public 
sanitation, education, living wage, industrial democracy and ade- 
quate institutions and colonies. Vaughan (47) maintains that the 
prevention of crime is to a considerable degree a matter of preven- 
tive medicine. He advocates for every city laboratories to analyze 
water, food and blood; and he would require every house to be 
opened for sanitary inspection. Mendelsohn (33) would have 
schools during the summer months to root out the evils of vacation 
idleness, street life, and unsupervised activities. Flexner (8) to 
prevent prostitution, advocates general, social amelioration; knowl- 
edge of venereal diseases, better wages, better homes and amuse- 
ments, and decrease in the consumption of alcohol. 

The Cause and Cure of Crime by Henderson (23) is a short book 
written for the great body of people, who are ignorant of the subject 
of crime and to whom belong the duty and power to change condi- 
tions. To this end, it considers modern criminological tendencies; 
personal acquaintance with prisoners and life histories as the only 
means of learning how men become antisocial; different ways of 
grouping offenders, each way being useful for a different purpose; 
the need of criminal statistics; the causes of crime, such as mental 
defects, unfavorable bodily conditions, drugs, and especially alcohol, 
the value of laboratories with departments of psychology; sociology 
and nervous pathology in connection with the court; the value of 
having trained persons as officers in correctional institutions; the 
efficiency of the indeterminate sentence; the payments of fines in 
installments; restitution from the earnings of the offender to the 
victims of crimes against property, payments to the family of the 
criminal; the state-use system of prison labor, the necessity of 
general information as to criminal procedure, and general, social 
and industrial amelioration. 

Lowrie’s My Life out of Prison (31) and Taylor’s The Man 
Behind the Bars (44) are both very valuable popular books, most 
convincing by their concrete illustrations drawn from their many 
experiences of prisons and prisoners, of the failure of a repressive 


penal system and of the criminal attitude of society toward ex- . 


convicts, of the evils of alcohol, the need of suitable work for 
prisoners and the failure of punishment under existing economic 
conditions. 
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Feeble-Mindedness: Its Causes and Consequences (18) to a con- 
siderable degree discusses how much the problem of crime, im- 
morality, pauperism and alcoholism resolve into those of feeble- 
mindedness. Goddard estimates that from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent. of our prison population, fifty per cent. of prostitutes, 
and fifty per cent. of the inmates of alms-houses are feeble-minded. 
The so-called criminal type, then, is a type of feeble-mindedness, 
which has been misunderstood and mistreated and driven into 
criminality, for which he is naturally fitted. Not hereditary 
criminality, but hereditary feeble-mindedness accounts for the 
conditions. Thus the hypothesis to be employed in the problem 
of crime is that there are all grades of intelligence from practically 
none to the highest, and hence all grades of responsibility. The 
degree of intelligence which carried a person through life under 
simpler conditions of society is inadequate in many of the complex 
social conditions of today. On this view the problem of criminality 
can be solved partly by adaption and partly by elimination. When 
we measure intelligence, we measure responsibility; and thus have 
a guide for treatment. We know whom we can adapt and whom we 
must eliminate. The moron class is the most dangerous, because 
they so strongly resemble normal persons and yet are so funda- 
mentally incapable. If elimination is to be accomplished, in 
general segregation and colonization are essential; and sterilization, 
wisely and carefully practised, will be efficient in solving certain 
individual cases. Imprisonment is unjust and irrational treat- 
ment of feeble-minded offenders. 

The Individual Delinquent (22) is a detailed account of a five 
years’ intensive and comparative study of individual offenders 
who have come before the author through the Juvenile Court of 
Chicago. The author gives a comprehensive view of the causes 
of delinquency; hereditary factors in developmental conditions, 
ante-natal, natal, post-natal, senility, physical conditions, peculiar- 
ities and ailments, physical abnormalities, stimulants and narcotics, 
environmental factors, public amusements, feeble-mindedness and 
soon. There is no special leaning to either hereditary or environ- 
mental factors. Anthropometric criteria of criminality are broken 
down completely. Criminal reactions are regarded as maladjust- 
ments, so that the problem of criminality becomes one of mental 
and social adaptation and sanitation. The author finds no hard 
and fast classification of criminals possible or valuable. The great 
need is for constructive individual treatment. 
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European Police Systems (12) is a very valuable and interesting 
description and critical discussion of the police systems of the 
larger European municipalities. ‘The author shows how the police 
problem varies according to economic conditions, size of city, 
character of its industries, nature of the population, and national 
traits and traditions. In England, the duties are confined to 
maintenance of order, pursuit of criminals, and regulation of 
traffic. In Germany, and also, to a considerable extent, in Austria 
and France there is hardly a government activity that is not more 
or less directly connected with the police. In Germany and 
Austria they have legislative powers, and in Germany they have 
also judicial functions, and are, therefore, more or less autocratic. 
The two types of police organization are the decentralized, which is 
constructed around a single function and is the simplest and most 
effective; and the centralized, which centralizes miscellaneous 
functions in one department. The latter exists on the continent; 
the former, in England. Schools for practical and theoretical 
training of police generally prevail in Europe. The most elaborate 
is in Vienna. In England, the police are chosen from private life; 
on the continent they are generally chosen from the army, so that 
obviously the attitude of the continental police is militaristic in 
addition to being autocratic, as mentioned above. On the whole 
the public confidence in the police and the integrity of the police of 
Europe is in marked contrast to the public distrust and the police 
corruption which exists in the United States. In Europe politics 
has nothing to do with the police. In detecting crime, the labora- 
tory method is widely employed. The author discusses identifica- 
tion systems, record files, the superiority of dactyloscopy over 
anthropometry, the need of international cooperation in ‘the 
detection of criminals, of simplification of diplomatic formalities, 
uniform systems of identification, common police codes, universal 
extradition treaty, and international notification service and crime 
indexes. The book has eight appendices which state the moneys 
expended in certain of the larger cities for police services, the 
strength and qualifications of the police, and their mode of appoint- 
ment. There are also seven charts showing the organization of 
police departments of London, Berlin, Paris, and Vienna, and of 
the detective bureaus of Berlin, London, and Paris. 

The Physical Bases of Crime; a Symposium, (38) is a very 
valuable collection of articles by the most highly regarded criminol- 
ogists, physicians, judges, and psychologists. They consider many 
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topics in relation to crime, such as the court, adolescence, insanity, 
feeble-mindedness, alcohol, drugs, medicine, head injury, syphilis, 
hereditary diseases, parental habits, andsoon. It is to be regretted 
that the limitation of space prohibits a consideration of the con- 


clusions drawn. 

Boyhood and Lawlessness and The Neglected Girl (45, 46) are 
studies of West Side delinquents in New York City. They give a 
detailed account of all the influences that make the West Side 
juvenile delinquent; as, nationality of the community, numbers, 
parents, moral standards, street life, poverty, poor housing, power- 
lessness of the police and of the court, impossibility of enforcing 
the school law and many other matters fundamental to child 
development. 
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RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY 


BY JAMES H. LEUBA 
Bryn Mawr College 
‘ 

Georges Berguer (1) has provided a detailed and comprehensive, 
though very brief exposition, together with running critical remarks, 
of the achievements of the psychology of religion. He considers 
successively the literature on normal and on abnormal religious 
psychology, and the theories regarding the origin and the nature 
of religious phenomena. A very full bibliography is added. 

Nothing of especial sigificance was published during the past 
year regarding the nature and the origin of religion. Of the 
articles and books here mentioned five (2, 4, 5, 8, 9) may prove 
interesting to the average reader; they will hardly arrest the 
attention of the specialist. 

Hayes (2) singles out four roots out of which grew religion: 
magic, zoomorphism, ancestor-worship, inspiration, and miracle. 
His analysis of the several factors entering into the making of 
religion is far from adequate. The author is apparently not very 
familiar with the literature on the origins of religion. 

The most curious proposition of Gaultier’s paper (3) is the one 
expressing his conception of the religious “sentiment.” It is said 
to be the concomitant of an absolute approval ‘of existence in its 
totality and at every instance of its development. It implies a 
justification of existence in its entirety. From this understanding 
of religion it follows that the ethical religions are irreligious, for 
they imply the imperfection of existence and offer means of modify- 
ing it so as to give to it some degree of the perfection it lacks. It 
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follows also that there can be no genuine religion outside of a 
mysticism transcending the dualism of good and evil. It is in the 
Buddhistic doctrine of illusion that the author finds the starting 
point of a legitimate mysticism. 

The present religious unrest prompted the writing of The Religi- 
ous Instinct (4). The author endeavors to point out the funda- 
mental nature of religion and ends with the plea that “we should 
commit ourselves wholly to religion, as taught and administered 
by the Church.” The author’s definition of religion is in no way 
unusual: consciousness of God and desire for union with Him. 
But he becomes singular when he dubs “instincts” the activities 
by which man becomes aware of the existence of God and the desire 
for union with Him. The wish to place religion on an unshakable 
foundation is doubtless largely responsible for the readiness 
with which authors who are not psychologists bestow the name 
“instinct” upon religion. 

In Shepherd’s brief paper (5) are set down with hardly any 
attempt at establishing them, a number of theses regarding the 
origin of the primitive gods. 

Teslaar’s review of the work of the American psychologists in 
the field of religion (10) besides being very superficial, is often 
incorrect, and at times absurd. 

The studies devoted to particular aspects of religious experience 
(6, 7, 8) are neither numerous nor of very great importance. Car- 
veth Read (6) writes interestingly upon magic. One regrets that 
the great extent of the field he embraces, compels him to a certain 
sketchiness. The topics treated are the beginnings of magic, its 
nature, its several forms, its relation to mystery, and its evolution. 
The author’s conception of magic agrees with that of Westermarck 
and of the reviewer. Yet he defines it as “a connection of events 
imagined to be constant and to depend upon the presence of some 
thing or activity possessing an efficacious quality or force, and not 
to depend upon any particular person.” This definition differen- 
tiates magic from animism but not from mechanical causation. 
This last form of causation, involving a quantitative relation 
between cause and effect, is not assimilated by the savage with 
magical causation.! His derivation of Will-Magic from other 
primary forms deserves attention. It does not seem advisable to 
me to consider tabooes as outgrowths of primitive magic. Taboo, 
it is true, like most magic, is dependent upon belief in mysterious 

Comp. 4 Psychological Study of Religion, pp. 5-7, 151-164, 177-190. 
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forces, but this does not by itself warrant the subordination of 
taboo to magic. 

Truc (7) accepts, it seems, the teaching of the Roman Church. 
He puts down the definition of Faith and “Grace” given by Church 
and Fathers as authoritative, speaks of theology as an “ parfaite 
science” and is clearly unable to approach his topic from the 
point of view of, and with the knowledge now possessed by, modern 
psychology. 

An attempt is made in Psychoanalysis and Mythology (8) to 
turn to account in the interpretation of myths some of the theories 
of Freud. Myths are divided into two groups; the Nature Myths 
and Hero or Culture Myths. The latter are “the fancy-realization 
of the suppressed emotions and wishes which could not be fulfilled 
in any other way. They are the dreams of the childhood of the 
race in which the individuals imagine themselves in the positions 
described in the sagas.” 

Marrinan (g) deplores the depletion of churches and finds its 
cause in the failure of religious teaching. He blames not so much 
that which is taught as the methods of teaching, the “decadent 
religious pedagogy,” and he implies that a better pedagogy would 
save the situation. Sunday School teaching is no doubt bad, but 
it is probably because Sunday School religion is in important respects 
inacceptable to the educated classes that a wide-spread disregard 
for its teaching has spread. The fundamental question before the 
Christian church is not “How shall we teach?”, but “What shall 
we teach?” 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON MYSTICISM! 


BY GEORGE A. COE 
Union Theological Seminary 


Pending further development of experimental methods we are 
obliged to rely, for the chief data of mysticism, upon literary records 
of one sort or another. Psychology profits directly, however, from 
records of introspective impressions and valuations. For example, 
the search for witnesses to a supposed mystical revelation common 
to all religions brings to light deep contrasts within mysticism itself, 
and not merely between it and the non-mystical. The Quest Series 
(1, 9, 15) places side by side the mystical union (Jewish, Christian, 
and Muslim), which asserts itself as fulness of experience, and 
the early Buddhist Jhana-consciousness or emptying of the mind, 
which contains no reference to a merging into something else 
(15, pp. 114f.). The Zen sect of Buddhists, too (10), whose teach- 
ings modern Japan “has acknowledged as an ideal doctrine for her 
rising generation” (p. xii), connects no supernaturalism whatever 
with its yoga-like practises. Moreover, these two types, the full 
and the void, appear to take opposite attitudes towards magic and 
theurgy. Jhana-consciousness claims to be a vestibule to psychic 
phenomena that range all the way from clairvoyance to levitation 
(pp. 126 f.). This is early Buddhism. But early Sufism decried 
reliance upon miracles (9, pp. 130 f.), and Christian mysticism as a 
whole has belittled hallucinations, and has had scant dealing with 
what the German language calls Mystizismus (3, 5, 13, 19). These 
two opposing tendencies Royce (16) discovers in John Fox, who 
experienced both “openings” (discernment of spirits, etc.) and the 
Light (a calming, unifying influence). 

Another profound difference between types comes to light in 
an attempt to evaluate mysticism for modern life (3). Alongside 
of nature mysticism and contemplative mysticism, both of which 
tend to make individuality illusory, there has been a personal 
mysticism which focalizes the individual in an effort to produce 
ocial consciousness. Mysticism has been blamed for its indi- 
vidualism, yet praised because its inmost principle is love. May 
not the praise and the blame refer, after all, to different things that 

1The Freudian interpretation of mysticism, the progress of psychic research, 


investigations of the social consciousness, and of immediacy and the time process, 
are here omitted on the ground that they should naturally appear in other notices. 
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bear a common name? From the data now before us it is clear 
that the assertion, to which James gave the weight of his name, 
that there is a common mystical experience in the different religions 
and outside of them, must be reéxamined. There are violent 
differences of type in what is called mystical. How much these 
types have in common we do not yet know, or whether indeed there 
is any reason at all fora common name. In view of this situation, 
detailed description of experiences even from an ecclesiastical point 
of view, either Catholic (13) or Protestant (3, 5), has value, much 
more so (in spite of uncritical psychology) such a large-minded 
apology as Underhill has given (19). Her attempt (20) to prove 
that Christianity was fully mystical from the start, as against the 
common opinion that mysticism entered Christianity through 
Neo-Platonism, may be found to contribute to the proof of types 
rather than of uniformity. 

On almost all hands there is asserted the continuity of mystical 
experiences with the common life. This, if I mistake not, is a new 
drift. Ames (2), essaying a functional analysis, finds that mysticism 
arises from the same impulses as science, but seeks to satisfy them 
by a short-cut method. Taylor (18) looks upon mysticism as 
“one path among others, all leading to the same goal, the realization 
of the whole personality in such a way that it shall be real through 
and through.” Peabody (11) holds that Quaker eminence in social 
reform is directly connected with Quaker mystical practises. 
Jones (7), advancing beyond his former assent to mystical theory, 
sees in the experience not a “way” of either knowledge or life but 
rather a more effective use of ordinary resources. Buckham (3) 
and Underhill (20) maintain that even the “way” of the great 
mystics can be used in common, everyday life. It is significant 
that Underhill’s attempt to teach the ordinary layman causes her 
psychological notions to gain in simplicity and clarity. Pollock 
(12) holds that the central position of mysticism is compatible with 
any philosophy, materialism included. Dixon (4) connects literary 
inspirations, in respect to both content and form (rhythm, imagina- 
tion), with the problem of reality. Finally (6), ritualistic Anglicans 
are finding fellowship with Quakers in the common use of prayer 
without words. 

From the opinion that mysticism is a set of fantastic doctrines 
psychology first advanced to the view that it is a set of pathological 
phenomena. Today we are distinctly beyond this position. Even 
extreme mystics, as Delacroix has shown, attain a more stable will, 
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a more firmly organized personality by means of their mystical 
practises. A remarkable example at the present moment is the 
steadiness of the Bahaists in both preaching and practising universal 
brotherhood in the face of direst persecutions (22). Here prophet- 
ism reappears in all its pristine vigor, and here appears the power 
of religion that is not yet mechanized. 

The continuity of such extreme cases with everyday conduct 
lies in the fact that personal and social experience as a whole seems 
to secure organization and control of itself by reference to something 
that is not in experience at all—that is, in the scientifically orthodox 
sense of “experience.” Bergson (8) solves this paradox by revising 
the notion of experience, but Bertrand Russell insists upon sharpen- 
ing it in the orthodox sense (17; cf. 14). After denying the tradi- 
tional metaphysics of mysticism (intuition, unity, the unreality of 
time), he declares that “good and bad” are nothing but “reflections 
of our own emotions on other things, not part of the substance of 
things as they are in themselves” (p. 799). For psychology, one 
may conclude, the problem of mysticism—at least the chief problem 
—is, What is realization? In particular, what part therein has 
desire or the selectiveness of attention? 
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THE TASK AND THE METHOD OF PSYCHOLOGY IN 
THEOLOGY 


BY JAMES H. LEUBA 
Bryn Mawr College 


German theologians have of late frequently discussed, and at 
times with apprehensive interest, the significance of psychology for 
their discipline. Many of these theologians are university professors 
whose students hear also the lectures of the German masters of 
psychology and philosophy. It would seem, therefore, highly de- 
sirable in a journal devoted to psychology to set forth as fully 
as possible the point of view of this group of men, in so far as it 
concerns the relation of psychology to their science. This would 
be well worth while even though nothing more should be gained 
than a definite understanding of their points of agreement and of 
disagreement with the professional psychologist. 

Wobbermin’s book (3), to which the larger part of this review is 
devoted, embodies by far the most formal effort made so far to set 
forth a psychological method for the use of theologians. His book 
might well serve as an introduction to what in German theology 
deserves the attention of the psychologist, since he discusses most 
of the important works related to his subject, particularly those of 
Schleiermacher, Herrmann, Kaftan, Troeltsch, Fries, Frank and 
Biedermann. 

In book I (pp. 1-244) the place of theology in the system of 
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the sciences is considered. Book II (pp. 245-465) treats of the 
religions psychologische Methode. In a general way, Wobbermin 
takes sides with H. Rickert against Dilthey, Sigwart, and Wundt, 
on the question of the classification of the sciences into nature and 
culture sciences, instead of into physical and psychic sciences. The 
science of religion, or theology—these two words being used synony- 
mously—constitutes one of the culture sciences, 7. ¢., it is one of the 
sciences concerned not with the form of experience but with its value. 

But theology occupies a special place among the culture sciences. 
It is concerned with truths for which it claims an absolute value; 
they are standards for the appreciation of all other values. Thus 
theology ever raises the question whether culture in its efforts toward 
the subjugation of nature does not, after all, rest satisfied with 
what is merely superficial, whether the values which its several 
particular sister-sciences seek to realize are the highest, the absolute 
values. In raising this question, theology reaches beyond the other 
culture sciences, it becomes a criticism of the culture sciences, i. ¢., 
a metaphysics (pp. 60-64, 76). 

In order to fulfil its task this metaphysical culture science must 
follow the religionspsychologische Methode, a method valid in both 
parts of systematic theology (the one referring to historical develop- 
ment, the other to the essential contents of religion), the adoption 
of which would produce the long desired uniformity in the procedure 
of theologians. 

It is the second part of this book that chiefly interests the 
psychologist. What is this psychological method thus offered as 
the method which is to make possible the solution of the theological 
problems? 

The task of theology is described as the discovery of the essential 
content of religion and of the fundamental motives and tendencies 
expressed in religious faith-convictions. As these motives are 
usually not the only ones entering into the formation of religious 
ideas and beliefs, they must be separated from the non-religious 
motives. However useful the analysis of individual experience 
may be in the performance of this task, one’s own religious experi- 
ence and that of others may serve merely as a preparation for the 
study of biblical revelation. The Holy Scripture, as testimony of 
faith (Glaubens Zeugniss) and revelation, is alone authoritative. 
Individual experience must be altogether subordinated to the Scrip- 
ture, which is both the historical source of the Christian religion 
and the norm of Christian experience. The main task which the 
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method is to achieve is the discovery of the true religious motives 
of the faith-convictions expressed in the varied figurative or sym- 
bolic forms in which religious life appears in the Bible (pp. 436-437). 

We observe first, and with some surprise, that our author calls 
the method a transzendental-psychologishe Methode. Why tran- 
scendental? The psychologist is surely not in the habit of regarding 
any of his methods as transcendental. Wobbermin does not mean 
that psychology is to reach conclusions regarding the truth of 
religious faith; psychology deals altogether with the phenomenal. 
It can merely observe the presence in religion of faith in a trans- 
cendental object, of the conviction of the truth of that faith, seek 
for motives accounting for these phenomena, and record their con- 
sequences. If Wobbermin chooses to use the term transcendental, 
it is merely because “ psychological analysis must be conducted 
altogether from the point of view of the paramount interest which 
religion feels in its truth” (p. 75). This is in our opinion not a 
sufficient reason for describing the method as transcendental. 

Wobbermin insists upon the necessity for religious psychology 
to proceed under the guidance of the Wahrhettsinteress of religion. 
The essential and specific content of the Christian faith is, we are 
told, a faith-conviction of its truth, of its absolute value. This is 
set down by Wobbermin as a fact, previous to any investigaion. 
A psychologist would require this proposition to be established by 
an analysis of the contents of Christian experience. He would also 
wish to investigate the grounds or motives of that conviction. 
Wobbermin bars the way with the dogmatic affirmation that 
although faith comes to knowledge in religious experience, it is 
nevertheless felt to be completely independent of that experience— 
not conditioned by it, but conditioning it. He insists as against 
Heinrich Maier that the reality of the objects of faith instead of 
being identical in kind with the reality of the objects of knowledge, 
is, on the contrary, “‘completely different both in qualitative and 
in quantitative respects.” “God and divine things are not and 
cannot be objects of human knowledge” (Wissens und Erkennens). 
They are altogether objects of faith. Theology is to be regarded 
as Offenbarungs-Lehre because the Christian religion is in the 
strictest and fullest meaning of the word a revealed religion (p. 
109; also pp. 388-391). 

It is evident that Wobbermin does not pretend to provide either 
an empirical or a metaphysical proof (in the ordinary sense) of the 
reality of the religious object. For he finds in the “affirmation of 
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faith” the highest possible ground for assurance of the objective 
existence of God; the absolute value of religion is given with even 
greater certitude than is the reality of the objects of empirical 
experience. Belief in a revelation is the hall mark of religious 
consciousness (p. 390). This claim, he tells us, is of the essence of 
every religion (p. 389). He is thus, with regard to this fundamental 
proposition, in agreement with the theologians who may generally 
be classed as Ritschlians, and he separates himself from Troeltsch 
who assigns to metaphysics the task of establishing the truth of 
the religious convictions. 

However comfortable to the believer may be the opinion that 
the conditions which raise any particular mental content to the 
dignity of a faith-object do not fall within the pale of scientific 
inquiry, it is not an opinion acceptable to the psychologist. He 
knows that the objects of faith are psychologically determined as 
much as any other object; and he refuses to forego the kind of 
analysis which in another field results in the classification of the 
objects of experience into external object, image, and hallucination. 

We get into a new difficulty with this transcendental psycho- 
logical method—which after all is not transcendental at all—when 
we are told that a psychology exclusively empirical cannot be an 
adequate psychology of religion. This time again it turns out that 
the difficulty is one of terminology. Wobbermin uses “empirical” 
in a restricted sense, from which the historical sciences are excluded 
(pp. 46-47). Not that the data on which they work are different 
in nature, but that they deal with will-relations. That part of 
the psychology of religion, by far the most important according to 
Wobbermin, in which individual religious personalities are studied 
in the spirit of history, is not “empirical” science. This seems 
an unwarranted and unfortunate restriction of the term “empirical.” 

A volume is announced in which the Methode is to be applied 
systematically. In the present large book there is but one illustra- 
tion of its use and of the kind of results it yields. The idea of the 
Kingdom of God appears in the New Testament under two forms. 
In some places it is represented as an earthly kingdom governed 
by Christ himself, returned among men for the fulfillment of His 
great purpose. In other places, the Kingdom of God is evidently 
not a physical reality, but a purely ethical conception. It comes 
into existence when God reigns in the human heart. The correct 
solution of this problem is of paramount importance in Christian 
thought. History is unable, we are told, to solve satisfactorily 
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the apparent antagonism of these two biblical conceptions. Neither 
can it account for the troublesome circumstance that the earthly 
Kingdom, announced as imminent in the time of Christ, has not 
yet been realized. It is here that the Methode steps in and provides 
the reconciling answer. It asks what is the religious motive, or, 
more specifically; what faith-conviction is expressed in these appar- 
ently conflicting accounts? Wobbermin answers: “The thought 
of the immediate appearance of the Kingdom of God expresses the 
completeness of the conviction of the men of the New Testament 
in the absolute worth of the spiritual Kingdom of God, a Kingdom 
above time and space” (pp. 460-462). That this conviction forms 
the nucleus of the New Testament eschatology is clearly expressed 
in many places, for instance in John, xvii: 3. What, then, can the 
apostle have meant when elsewhere he seems to believe in an 
earthly Kingdom: “For the hour is coming, in which all that are 
in the graves shall hear His voice, and shall come forth; they that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation” (John, v: 28, 29). 
The motive once discovered, it becomes quite evident in Wobber- 
min’s opinion that in this passage John designedly used sense- 
imagery to express his faith in the final triumph in man of the 
eternal God (pp. 463-4). 

In another publication (Zum Streit) Wobbermin has applied the 
Methode to the question of miracles. He cannot admit that all 
the Biblical miracles have taken place as related. By means of 
the Methode he discovers that some of them are merely attempts to 
express in material imagery an altogether spiritual meaning. 

I shall leave to others the ungrateful task of showing the large 
element of arbitrariness in these “psychological” solutions, but I 
cannot refrain from saying that this complicated attempt at a 
demonstration of the insufficiency of other methods and the labored 
discussion of the right religions psychologische Methode become some- 
what grotesque in the light of the only instances of its application 
so far provided by the author. It is also probably superfluous to 
remark that there is nothing new in this method. It has always 
been one of the recognized tasks of psychology to discover motives 
in order to explain behavior or opinions and beliefs. That which 
the psychologist will note as unusual, without finding in Wobber- 
min’s work sufficient reason for accepting, are limitations imposed 
upon the psychology of religion. The psychologist, I take it, 
will not be willing to subordinate religious experience in general 
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to the particular experiences related in the Bible, and to regard 
them as norms; neither will he consent to be guided in the formula- 
tion of his problems exclusively by the interest which the Christian, 
as well as any other religionist, feels in the truth of his faith- 
convictions. It is the Christian Theologian in Wobbermin which 
would contract the outlook to what can be seen from this particular 
and narrow point of view. The psychologist will insist that religion 
is a form of behavior or attitude, intended, like all forms of behavior 
and attitude, to secure certain values; and he will consequently 
be guided in his inquiries by this broader conception. He will, 
moreover, hold that in order to be adequate a psychology of religion 
will have to be comparative, that it cannot remain within the 
manifestations of a single religion. 

The rdle which William James is made to play in the develop- 
ment of the Methode deserves a final remark. He appears to 
Wobbermin as the continuator of Schleiermacher and his own 
precursor. For, in the mind of our author, James has had the 
exalted merit of recognizing in the immediate experience of the 
divine the specific nature of religious consciousness. This recogni- 
tion is called by Wobbermin epoch-making in the history of theology 
because it makes possible a correct formulation of the essential 
religious problem (pp. 275-284). That this is the chief value of 
the work of James in the field of religion, few will admit. But I 
must refrain from discussing this point. I shall only draw attention 
to the very significant fact that for James the “specific” character 
of religious experience is shared by all the states of consciousness 
he called “mystical,” including every form of intoxication. The 
upsetting implication for theology of this extension of the meaning 
of “mystical,”” Wobbermin prefers not to consider. 

Troeltsch (1, 2) separates himself from Wobbermin and, in 
general, from the Ritschlians in that he does not acknowledge a 
specific revelation. He rejects the faith-metaphysics and affirms 
instead the uniformity and the similarity of human experience: 
“It is altogether out of the question to seek in Christianity for 
another causality than in non-Christian experience,” and he speaks 
disparagingly of the theology which deals in “extra-mundane and 
extra-human certitudes.” 

He does not, however, turn over religion altogether to psy- 
chology. Empirical science is incompetent to solve the essential 
problems of religion. This is true, according to him, with regard to 
all the culture sciences; no empirical method can solve their essen- 
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tial problems. Religion is in the same position as esthetics 
and ethics. The science of religion—an expression synonymous 
for him, as for Wobbermin, with theology—cannot rest satisfied 
with what empirical science is able to do, 1. ¢., analyze, describe, 
classify phenomena and discover their relations and the conditions 
under which they come and go. The science of religion is concerned 
with the question of the truth of religious experience and not 
only with a causal treatment of the facts of experience. The essen- 
tial problem of theology is thus epistemological. 

Troeltsch accuses the psychologist of trespassing upon the 
province of the metaphysician in that from analysis and classi- 
fication he passes to judgments upon the truth and value of religion. 
And as he is usually unaware of his flight into metaphysics, the 
psychologist claims that his conclusions are those of empirical 
science. These psychologists are simply raw metaphysicians, 
usually prepossessed in favor of positivism, who, therefore, reach 
conclusions adverse to religion. 

This attack upon the psychologist is justified only when he 
presumes to establish the truth of transcendental objects. For my 
part, Ihave never doneso. For the gods of the religions with which 
I have been concerned are not identical with the Absolute of the 
metaphysician. They are beings known by their alleged actions 
upon the physical universe, or upon man, or both. They are 
empirical inductions similar in kind to ordinary scientific induction. 
The belief in the impassible Absolute Reality which the philosopher 
calls “God” would never have given rise to any one of the historical 
religions. This essential distinction between the gods of religion 
and that of metaphysics the theologian ignores; therefore he con- 
tinues to accuse the psychologist who concerns himself with the 
validity of the empirical god-hypothesis with unwittingly entering 
the pale of metaphysics.! 

Troeltsch breaks with the Ritschlians when they affirm that 
the truth of religion is directly given in a faith-experience. He holds, 
it is true, that truth is to be sought and discovered in experience; 
but this does not mean, for him, that religious truth is a generaliza- 
tion on the basis of discovered empirical facts. If it were so, the 
truth of religion would be a problem for empirical science, and this 
Troeltsch strenuously denies. No, religious truth is a truth 
universally valid, enjoying a priori existence in the mind, and reveal- 
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ing itself in the concrete facts of religious experience. It is an 
a priori truth in the same sense as the categories of space, time, and 
causality are a priori; they are of the very nature of mind, they 
express its universal constitution. 

In order to solve the essential problems of religion one must 
then, according to Troeltsch, pass from the field of empiricism into 
the field of rationalism. His rationalism is that of Leibniz and of 
Kant, a formal rationalism, immanent in experience, discovering 
itself in experience; and not the speculative rationalism which 
would derive analytically, from general propositions, conclusions 
referring to particular facts, 

In laying the foundation of their theology the Ritschlians place 
the whole emphasis upon the necessary truth of the values affirmed 
in religious conviction, and upon a separation of theoretical from 
practical reason. Herrmann, for instance, affirms that theology 
rests upon the presupposition that there are experiences belonging 
to the individual life which we regard and must regard as expressing 
absolute truth, even when we realize the impossibility of conceiving 
of them as universal laws or categories of thought. To those holding 
this opinion, Troeltsch addresses the fatal criticism that they 
lose sight of the question of the reality of the object (God, the 
Absolute) to which the values are attached and that, consequently, 
their system is an elaboration of mere desire. Against their view 
he maintains that there are universally valid laws of religious con- 
sciousness which are to be discovered in the diversity of religious 
life in which they find expression. The search for these laws con- 
stitutes the main task of the science of religion. 

It appears to me that the fundamental proposition of Troeltsch, 
namely, the affirmation of a priori law, or laws, of religious con- 
sciousness, different from those obtaining in every other field of 
experience, remains completely unsubstantiated. It is apparently 
nothing more than an affirmation born of the desire to make 
religion a law unto itself. It is the very same desire which leads 
the Ritschlians to divorce theology from science and from “rational- 
istic’? metaphysics. In whichever way this withdrawal of religion 
from the rest of the world of experience be accomplished, it is an 
equally arbitrary proceeding. Why should one take seriously the 
affirmation of Troeltsch before he tells us what these a priori laws 
are and shows us what use can be made of them? Neither discus- 
sion of method nor affirmations concerning the absolute value of 
religious experience, the certainty of faith-convictions, and the 
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a priori laws of religious consciousness may take the place of actual 
psychological studies of religious life. Theologians, and in par- 
ticular German theologians, neglect too much the science about 
which they write so abundantly to be safe guides in the matter 
of method. 
REFERENCES 
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The Social Problem. A Constructive Analysis. C. A. Ettwoop. 

New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xii + 255. 

“The purpose oi this little book is to furnish a brief analysis of 
the social problem in Western civilization and to outline a scientific 
social philosophy which shall serve as a basis for a well balanced 
progress” (preface, page vii). The social problem is now, what it 
has been in all ages, the problem of the relations of men to one another 
—a problem as broad as humanity. Its solution “requires a 
scientific understanding of the forces at work in human inter- 
relations, and careful putting together in a right way of all the 
factors concerned. In brief, it requires a scientific sociology” 
firmly grounded on psychological principles (pp. 15, 16). 

The unity of human groups is essentially a psychic or spiritual 
matter. “Civilization, in other words, is at bottom the creation and 
transmission of ideal values by which men regulate their conduct” 
(p. 21). Therefore we face the problem that Comte faced when he 
worked out his positive philosophy, 7. ¢., how to harmonize the 
hopeless conflict between the fundamental beliefs and ideas of the 
members of the Western society. 

After considering the historical elements in the modern social 
problem (Chap. II), the physical and biological elements (Chap. 
III), and the economic elements (Chap. IV), the author comes to 
the decisive factor, namely, the spiritual and ideal elements (Chap. 
V). The key to the problem is a humanitarian ethics and religion. 
“By a social religion, we mean of course, one which will exalt the 
service of humanity over and above the service of any individual, 
class, nation, or even race as the highest end value” (p. 206). It 
must be “‘a redemptive religion, if we are to have a fully socialized 
ethics—one which is equal to ‘bridging the gulfs’ in existing 
humanity” (p. 213). 

This solution seems hardly consistent with the psychology of 
the school of thinkers with whom Professor Ellwood classes himself, 
namely that of John Dewey and George H. Mead. 

These men show that the growth of the social self is through 
constant identification of its interests with the interests of the group 
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to which it belongs. Beginning with the family and play-ground, 
it grows wider and wider as its contacts extend and multiply. The 
individual thus gradually identifies himself with his local com- 
munity, his state, his nation, Western civilization, and finally 
humanity. The sacrifice is of the smaller to the larger self, of the 
habitual self to the self created by the adjustments to the higher 
group. He becomes aware of himself through his awareness of 
others, and his knowledge of himself grows with his knowledge of 
others, with his greater imaginative contacts and responses to an 
ever-widening group. It is a continuous process of growth. The 
conflict is only incidental to the growth. 
Victor E. HELLEBERG 

University or Kansas 


Social Heredity and Social Evolution: The Other Side of Eugenics. 
H. W. Conn. New York: Abingdon Press, 1914. Pp. vi + 


348. 

It is refreshing to find a biologist who appreciates the limitations 
of physical science in interpreting social phenomena and in furnish- 
ing practical guidance for social policies. Professor Conn’s book, 
addressed apparently to biologists, is written with the avowed 
purpose, however, of showing that social evolution is essentially 
psychic, and that those eugenists who think that they have found 
the solution of “the social problem” are on the wrong track. 
The development of humanity, he contends, has taken place 
through the improvement of its social rather than its organic 
heredity; and the hope of the future must lie in the same direction. 
The laws of organic evolution have but a limited application in 
the understanding or promotion of social progress. The key to 
progress must be found in “social heredity,” by which the author 
means the handing on from generation to generation of the accu- 
mulated possessions of the race, material and spiritual. In the 
case of humanity, therefore, the environment, especially the 
“subjective” environment of ideas, ideals, and values, and the 
traits of character acquired by the individual therefrom, become 
of much greater importance than organic heredity and “congenital 
characters.” 

While the book is written ostensibly to refute the extravagant 
claims of the more extreme eugenists, yet Professor Conn rightly 
feels it necessary to develop in outline a whole system of sociology 
to do this. We find him, therefore, treating of everything in social 
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evolution from the origin of language and of society itself to the 
nature of moral codes and of civilization. Herein lies the interest 
ofthe book. The author naturally does not profess to be developing 
a system of social theory. Sociology and psychology are not 
referred to, nor are there any explicit references to authorities in 
those sciences. But as a biologist and as a man of common sense 
Professor Conn delivers telling blows at the biological theory of 
human society. 

Social psychologists and sociologists accordingly cannot afford 
to let this work go without a careful reading, even though they 
may find little or nothing new init. Of course, crudities of expres- 
sion and uncritical statements, from the strict sociological and 
psychological standpoints, abound in the book, but as a whole it 
is sensibly written; and by its production the author has rendered 
a distinct service to all working in the field of the social sciences. 


Cuartes A. Ettwoop 
University or Missourr 


The Unconscious Reason in Social Evolution. A. E. Crawtey. 

Sociol. Re2., 1913, 6, 236-41. 

Mr. Crawley’s thesis is that “man’s social institutions were built 
up, like those of ants, bees, and wasps, by reason or intelligence 
(or whatever it may be styled), but not by comscious reason.” 
What he means by “unconscious reason”’ is difficult to determine 
exactly; but apparently he means adaptation by the method of 
trialanderror. Heargues that “in the lower stages of mind purpose 
is not conscious, intelligence is not conscious”; and that many of 
the lower animals (the ant, ¢. g.,) are intelligent, but not conscious. 
“Man is the reasoning creature par excellence; but nine tenths of 
the work of his mind is below the threshold of consciousness.” We 
cannot, therefore, suppose that men consciously and deliberately 
invented their institutions any more than that the ant planned 
consciously its wonderful social system. 

As a protest against recent attempts to revive the Contract 
Theory of society Mr. Crawley’s argument is timely and effective; 
but as an explanation of social evolution it leaves much to be de- 
sired. In what way his explanation differs from a purely mechan- 
istic explanation he does not attempt to show. To the reader he 
seems to commit the fallacy of describing in psychological terms 
purely mechanical processes. 


C. A. ELttwoop 
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' The Function and Scope of Social Philosophy. H. A. Overstreet. 

J. of Philos., Psychol., &Fc., 1914, 11, pp. §33-43- 

Professor Overstreet pleads for a recognized and organized 
social philosophy. Philosophy has been too much occupied with 
criticizing the results and presuppositions of the mathematical, 
physical, and biological sciences. But the disorganized state of 
the social sciences shows that they have need of a philosophical 
criticism of their categories if they are ever to get organized as a 
truly coherent body of scientific knowledge. Professor Overstreet 
has no difficulty in giving striking illustrations of the need of a 
social philosophy from the present state of the social sciences, 
especially economics and politics. 

Defining social philosophy, then, as “the critique of social cate- 
gories,”’ he holds that an inventory of the “master concepts” of the 
social sciences is its first task. These “master concepts” he finds 
to be (1) work, (2) sex-life, (3) esthetic enjoyment, (4) knowledge- 
seeking, (5) government, (6) heeding the good (1. ¢., ethics and 
religion.) It follows that the philosophy of work or industry will 
be the fundamental section of social philosophy upon which, Pro- 
fessor Overstreet thinks, all others sections must rest. Then suc- 
cessively must be developed philosophies of sex-life, of esthetics, of 
science and education, of ethics and religion, in order to complete 
social philosophy. 

While this article is suggestive and sensibly written, it leaves 
an impression of looseness and vagueness in the mind of the trained 
worker in the social sciences. What, for instance, is the relation 
between this social philosophy, as Professor Overstreet conceives it, 
and sociology? To be sure, he starts out with the modest program 
of making “social philosophy” merely a criticism of the categories 
of the social sciences, but he ends with the demand that a com- 
pleted social philosophy include philosophies of everything from 
industry to religion. If these several philosophies are to be built 
upon the facts of history and experience, as well as upon the criti- 
cism of concepts, wherein will they differ from sections of a scientific 
sociology in the broad sense of that term? Again, in the same 
spirit Professor Overstreet fails to recognize that social psychology 
and social biology must be sections of sociology. A carefully 
worked-out logic of the social sciences would surely have enabled 
him to speak less vaguely regarding social philosophy. Finally, 
* in asserting that a philosophy of work must be fundamental to all 
other sections of social philosophy, does not Professor Overstreet 
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fall into the same error as the “economic determinists”? Social 
philosophies we have in plenty at the present time; what we need 
is a scientific criticism and synthesis of the elements of worth in 
each of them. 

Cuartes A. ELttwoop 


Socialism and Syndicalism. P. Snowpen. Baltimore: Warwick 

& York, 1914. Pp. 262. 

This is the type of book on a social movement which makes the 
psychologist despair. No attempt is made at psychological inter- 
pretation or criticism of the socialist and syndicalist movements. 
Instead, we are met at the beginning with the dogmatic statement 
that “Socialism, based upon the impregnable rock of history, 
economy, and morality, can alone explain the causes of existing 
industrial and social evils, and alone submits a coherent, intelligent, 
scientific, and practical scheme of change” (p. 15). How a political 
and economic program, such as Socialism, can explain anything is 
difficult to see, unless indeed it be assumed that such a program 
has back of it and implicit in it an adequate scientific social philos- 
ophy. This, of course, is just what Mr. Snowden does rather 
vaguely assume for Socialism. Hence the futility, it would seem, 
of the labors of the social psychologists. 

Not that Mr. Snowden is an extreme socialist. On the contrary 
he is of the moderate type. He criticizes Marx’s theories in a mild 
way, but his criticisms are of the conventional sort and show no 
knowledge of modern psychology. In the same way his treatment 
of Syndicalism leaves much to be desired. He repeats the ordinary 
economic explanations of the syndicalist movement, and makes 
no attempt at a psychological analysis of it. 

The book can be commended only as a sample of the literature 
of the social sciences when they are still in the stage in which there 
is little or no appreciation of the bearing of modern psychology 
upon social theory. 

C. A. Ettwoop 


Democracy and Race Friction. J. M. Mecxun. New York: 
Macmillan, 1914. Pp. x + 270. 

The status of the negro, past, present, and future, is the main 
problem under discussion. Discarding the vague humanitarianism 
of idealistic philosophy, of the political equalitarians, and of the 
recent psychology which asserts that all peoples are roughly uni- 
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form in native equipment, the writer essays to interpret race friction 
from the standpoint of a psycho-physical social psychology. After 
detailing the concepts of instinct, the subconscious, custom, imita- 
tion, and group conflict which writers like Tarde, Baldwin, and 
McDougall advance, a definition of race is reached. Subjected to 
long-continued pressure from uniform conditions of life, a group 
develops uniform modes of physico-mental response which may 
fairly be termed racial. The negro, after having acquired, through 
centuries of selection, certain physico-mental peculiarities due to 
life in a monotonous, unwholesome tropical environment, was 
thrust into a white man’s group; and a primitive sex, property, and 
religion mores of a nature people met the traditions of the Anglo- 
Saxon. An imperfect assimilation during slavery was upset by 
the doctrinaire reconstructionists, and after a generation of 
friction the white and the black are mentally separate. Differences 
will not down through constitutional amendment and theories of 
equality, proved by the decisions of the Supreme Court relating 
to the negro and the practical situation in the South today. 

The negro, with his handicap, biological and mental, has, on 
the whole, failed to meet the fast pace of a competitive regime, and 
his tragedy and fate is to prove his fitness to survive, at the same 
time being compelled, because of the superior mores and control 
genius of a militant “race,” to work out his salvation, if at all, 
largely within his own group. 

This, in bald outline, is the main trend. Professor Mecklin 
states that he has no final solution of the problem, and it is one of 
the merits of his method of attack that he singles out the various 
ifs. The negro will grow “social and solid” if he advances in 
thrift, honesty, and vocational skill; if he improves upon a limited 
achievement in a pure family life; if he rationalizes his religion; 
if he cultivates a race consciousness, etc. 

On the part of the white, the author says that a return to a full 
master-servant status conflicts with the accepted tenets of democ- 
racy. To treat the negro as a temporarily backward race, with the 
promise of ultimate incorporation and intermarriage would throw 
a too heavy strain on both groups. The conclusion favored is 
frankly to recognize inherent racial differences, to give the blacks, 
not equal opportunity, but “equal consideration” and freedom, 
letting the competitive struggle select the fit and eliminate the 
weaklings. This attitude involves a modification of previous 
abstract social theories. 
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In the mind of the reader it raises the question of ethical justi- 
fication, a question not discussed at any length by the writer. A 
fuller statement of the implications of “equality of consideration” 
than the last chapter contains is necessary to satisfy the reader’s 
query, what can be done? 

Where Professor Mecklin ends his skilful marshaling and inter- 
pretation of material is surely not the end of scientific procedure. 
Granted the present psycho-physical inferiority of the negro and 
the social inequalities which have always resulted therefrom, is 
there anything in the way of experiment with limited groups of 
blacks which may throw light on their capacities when brought 
under new systems of stimulation? It may be that one of the ironies 
of the situation is that tradition and non-rational attitudes slowly 
built up in the “group mind” prevent the carrying out of tests. 
If such projects—founded upon flexible hypotheses, not group 
custom—are without further ado pronounced impossible, then the 
implications for a scientific determination of the race problem 
should be considered. The problem reverts to factual analysis of 
more or less conflicting data regarding a past or present status quo, 
and the assumptions based on the data may not be interpreted 
anew by placement in different contexts. 

Dr. Mecklin presents a strong case, considering the complexity 
of the problem and the nature of the evidence now available. A 
wide range of material is sifted, aptly used, and expressed in excel- 
lent style. The discussion of the status of the mulatto (pp. 52-56) 
is of interest to psychologists who wish to trace the social causation 


of multiple personality. 
E. L. Ta.Bert 


Citizens in Industry. C. R. Henperson. New York: D. Apple- 

ton, 1915. Pp. xix + 342. 

No phases of the effort for social betterment have had a more 
varied history than “profit sharing” and “welfare work,” nor have 
any perhaps been less scientific in approach or more doubtful in 
consequence. Mr. Henderson has enunciated the fundamental 
reason in a quotation from Mr. Gompers: “Justice, not charity 
is the right of all workers. Let welfare work become what it should 
be—conscience work.” The author has defined justice as meaning 
“good citizenship,” implying “legal and political equality, common 
rights and reciprocal duties.” The man does not lay aside citizen- 
ship when he dons overalls and jumper. He is still a citizen, a 
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Citizen in Industry, and he “never can be morally content and 
satisfied as long as his mind, will and voice count for nothing in 
the direction of the industry and its product.” The discussion does 
not map out a program whereby employers may be led to adopt this 
creed, or whereby employees may be convinced that the best 
phases of welfare work are steps toward the ideal. But the author 
has presented the methods of many establishments, “the principles 
which underly the whole movement,” and the problems yet to be 
solved. 

The book is crammed full of information, detailed schemes for 
welfare work, and it will prove invaluable to those who are endeavor- 
ing to secure higher standards for industrial workers. 

Susan M. KincsBury 


The Natural History of the State. H.J. Forp. Princeton: Prince- 

ton University Press, 1915. Pp. 188. 

In an endeavor to estimate the influence of the Darwinian theory 
of evolution upon political science Mr. Ford calls into service not 
only biological data but the data of psychology, linguistics and 
anthropology as well. Darwin, he finds, left unsettled the precise 
nature of the process of evolution that produced the human species 
and thus failed to define the bearing of natural history upon political 
science. Biology suggests that the ancestral form of the human 
species must have been gregarious, but it is not conclusive upon 
the subject. Psychological data, however, are more convincing. 
The community is exhibited as the being for whose advantage brain 
development primarily took place and as the force generating the 
power of forming general concepts, the conclusion being that the 
human mind is a social product. Linguistic data likewise point in 
the same direction, while anthropology throws an uncertain light. 

Assuming the truth of the Social Hypothesis Mr. Ford proceeds 
to deduce certain corollaries with respect to political science, and it 
is here that the argument fails to convince. To say that “‘the state 
made man” is to create a real (as opposed to a conceptual) distinc- 
tion between the state and the units which compose it; to say that 
man’s “nature was formed by government” is to overlook the 
parallel fact that government was formed by man’s nature, which 
the author admits when he offers man’s needs as an explanation 
of community life; to say that “‘rights are not innate but deriva- 
tive” and that they “exist in the state but not apart from it” is to 
consider man as still subject to the forces of nature which controlled 
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him before the dawn of reason. When our Revolutionary fore- 
fathers held that there were fundamental rights of life, liberty 
and property which no state could take away they were but laying 
down conditions without which continuance under the particular 
form of state life would be impossible; and if ethics involves reason 
and free will they were right. 

C. G. Fenwick 


Fear and Conventionality. E.C. Parsons. New York: Putnam’s, 

1914. Pp. xv+239. 

This clever book will afford entertainment and instruction to 
those curious to know the raison d’étre of the various customs and 
rules of etiquette which govern the behavior of host, guest and 
traveler, the giving of presents, paying calls, marriage, etc. At the 
same time, the sociologist and the psychologist will read this volume 
with profit, for the author is not only clever but also learned and of 
good judgment. Her main effort would show that fear, or appre- 
hension, is at the root of most of our conventions. These are not 
merely rationalized relics of the past, but re-expressions of a well- 
nigh unchangeable human nature. How subtle is at times her 
discovery of apprehension may be seen in the reason she assigns for 
women taking men’s arms to go out to dinner. It is not for fear 
of tripping, nor is it an acknowledgement of weakness, a gesture of 
propitiation, it is because by that means “I raise up an imperceptible 
kind of barrier between us, a barrier covertly soothing to the sense 
of disquiet . . . the difference in sex arouses.” 

In the chapter on the Host, one reads “with us a well trained 
butler always pours a little of the wine into the host’s glass before 
serving it to the guests, just as among the Krumen.. . the 
housewife takes the first drink—to take off the ‘fetish’ or to prove 
the beverage unpoisoned.” That chapter ends with this general- 
ization: The etiquette by which the host is governed “is a systematic 
attempt to overcome the suspicions and apprehensions always 


excited by the stranger.” 
James H. Leuba 


Les Maladies Sociales. P. Gauutier. Paris: Hachette, 1913. 
Pp. vi+270. 
This small volume is written by a patriot who sees in social disease 
a serious menace to his country. He describes with vigor and com- 
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petence adolescent criminality, alcoholism, depopulation, porno- 
graphy, and suicide, and offers such legislative and moral remedies 
as seem to him practicable. 


J. HL. 


Assemblies. C.S. Garpner. Amer. J. of Sociol., 1914, 19, 531- 

555+ 

Assemblies may be divided into three classes: (1) the accidental 
concourse; (2) the inspirational gathering; (3) the deliberative body. 
The article discusses chiefly the second of these classes, which in- 
cludes lecture audiences, theater crowds, and church congregations. 
The writer is especially interested in this last form of assembly. 
He finds that the psychological conditions are most favorable in a 
church congregation for effective ethical and religious work if what 
he calls the secondary stage of psychical fusion is not passed. “In 
this secondary stage the individuality of the units has not wholly 
disappeared. The fusion is partial only; a measure of independence 
remains to the average person.” Butifthe the third stage of psychic 
fusion is reached, when the individuality of the personal units has 
disappeared: “if the emotional tide runs so high as to submerge 
the intellectual life and drown all definite ideas in its flood, ... 
no sentiment is then developed, no ideal established, but only a 
thirst for wild and senseless emotional intoxication which is dis- 
organizing and debilitating in its effects upon personality. The 
third stage of psychic fusion should, therefore, always be avoided.” 

C. A. Ettwoop 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE present number of the BuLietin dealing with social and 
religious psychology has been prepared under the editorial super- 
vision of Professor James H. Leuba, of Bryn Mawr College. 

At Stanford University, Professor Frank Angell has been granted 
sabbatical leave of absence for the spring semester in order to make 
a trip to Belgium. During his absence Professor Lillien J. Martin 
will act as executive head of the department of psychology. 

Tue following items have been taken from the press. 

Dr. H. Cuarreton Bastian, F.R.S., author of “The Brain as 
an Organ of Mind” and works on aphasia and other neurological 
topics, died November 17, at the age of 78. 

A Royat medal has been awarded by Dr. W. H. R. Rivers for 
his contributions to ethnography and ethnology. 

Dr. Rosert Barany, of the University of Vienna, who has 
contributed to our knowledge of the functions of the ear, has been 
awarded a Nobel prize in medicine. It is reported that Dr. Barany 
is a prisoner of war in Russia. 

Dr. T. L. Botton, professor of psychology in the University of 
Montana, who was not reappointed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, has now been restored to his position but with forced leave of 
absence without pay for the current academic year. 

Tue United States Bureau of Education has appointed Professor 
J. R. Angell, of the University of Chicago, a member of the com- 
mission to make a survey of Iowa state educational institutions. 
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(systematic reading, methodical analysis of problems, frequent written 
papers) under the supervision of one of the professors of the department. 
Lecture courses are offered in 1915-1916 as follows: Philosophy of Plato, 
Henry Slonimsky ; The Philosophy of Kant, Arthur O. Lovejoy; Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche, Arthur O. Lovejoy; Recent Tendencies in Meta- 
physics, Arthur O. Lovejoy. 


PSYCHOLOGY. Students may take their principal work in human 
experimental psychology, animal behavior, or psychopathology. For 
the latter two topics valuable opportunities are offered in the laboratory 
of experimental zoology (H. S. Jennings, S. O. Mast) and the Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic (Adolf Meyer). Lectures and laboratory courses in 
psychology for 1915-1916 are offered by John B. Watson and Knight 
Dunlap in Experimental Human Psychology, Animal Behavior, Social 
Psychology, and Applied Psychology. Research in both Human Psy- 
chology and Animal Behavior is amply provided for. 


EDUCATION. Courses of advanced grade in education ‘are given 
to meet the needs of students whose interests lead them to elect for 
special emphasis the fields of the history of educational theories and 
practice, philosophy of education, educational psychology, or educa- 
tional administration. In 1915-1916 the following courses will be offered 
by Edward F. Buchner; Surveys of Educational Systems, and University 
and Collegiate Education. For information address:— 


For Philosophy, Professor A.O. LOVEJOY 
For Psychology, Professor JOHN B. WATSON 


For Education, Professor EDWARD F. BUCHNER 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The department offers introductory courses in general psychology, experi- 
mental psychology (both qualitative and quantitative), comparative psychol- 
ogy (theoretical and practical), educational and applied psychology, genetic 
psychology, social psychology, folk psychology and the psychology of religion. 
The departments of neurology and physiology afford training courses of pecu- 
liar value to students specializing in either experimental or comparative psy- 
chology. 

Advanced courses provide opportunity for research work in the various 
branches of psychology and also deal with such special subjects as the history of 
psychological theory, the relations of psychology to philosophy, the methodol- 
ogy of psychology, etc. A Journal Club enables students to keep abreast of the 


current literature, 
PHILOSOPHY 

Courses are offered in the general history of philosophy, history and theory 
of science, history of moral and social philosophy, Hindu philosophy, Greek 
philosophy, Kant, Hegel, and other modern authors, the history of logic includ- 
ing recent logical theories, recent metaphysics including Pragmatism, the origins 
of morality, psychology of ethics, social ethics, political ethics, esthetics. The 
departments of Education, Sociology, Economics, Political Science, Sanskrit, 
Comparative Religion, and Greek provide related courses. 


EDUCATION 


A Graduate Department of Education has been organized in the School of 
Education. Courses of advanced grade will be given in history of Education, 
Educational Administration, Educational Psychology, including special courses 
on Mental Deficiencies, Educational Methods and in special subjects such as 
Manual Training, Nature Study, History, Mathematics, etc., etc. Laboratcry 
facilities for experiments on educational subjects are provided and an elementary 
and high school furnish opportunity for observation and experiments. 


CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS 


James R. ANGELL James H. Turts CuarRLes H. Jupp 
Grorce H. Mzeap Appison W. Moors NATHANIEL BUTLER 
Epwarp S. AMEs H. C. Stevens WALTER SARGENT 
Harvey Carr W. C. Gore S. C. Parker 
Frank N. FREEMAN M. W. JERNEGAN Frank M. Leavitt 
Josgrn W. Haves J. F. Bossirt 


Attention is invited particularly to the work of the summer quarter, which 
begins June 16th and ends August 29th. For information regarding this and 
other work of the departments, and also concerning fellowships, address: 


FOR PSYCHOLOGY, PROFESSOR JAMES R. ANGELL 
FOR PHILOSOPHY, PROFESSOR JAMES H. TUFTS 


FOR EDUCATION, PROFESSOR CHARLES H. JUDD 
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Spring Announcement. 


LIBRARIANS: Hand this List of Books to your cataloguer. 


Open Court New Books 


If not already in your 
Reference Room, let us send, postpaid for examination, any book in the list. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN PHIL- 
OSOPHY. “The Lowell Lec- 
tures for 1914.” A critique of 
Bergson’s Theories. By BERTRAND 
RussELL, of Cambridge, England. 
Pp. 246. 8vo. $2.00. 

“The book of the year.’’—London 

Press unanimous comment. 

“Every student of philosophy must 
reckon with this book.”—R. M. Wen- 
ley, University of Michigan. 


PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE. By 
FEDERIGO ENRIQUES. Authorized 
translation by Katherine Royce. 
Pp. 300. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

“The work before us is perhaps the 
most considerable contribution to the 
discussion since Mill.’"—The Nation. 


HISTORY OF JAPANESE MA- 
THEMATICS. By Yosuio 
KAMI and Davip EUGENE SMITH. 
Pp. 302. 8vo,cloth. Richly illus- 
trated. $3.00. 

“* The authors have conferred a real 
service on all mathematicians by the 
loving care with which they set out 
the story of mathematics in Japan.” 
—C. S. Jackson. 


WAVES OF SAND AND SNOW. 
By VAUGHAN CorRNISH, Doctor of 
Science, Manchester University. 
Pp. 378. 8vo, cloth. Illustrated, 
88 photographs and 30 diagrams, 
and two maps. $2.50. 

A book of experiment and observa- 
tion of the behavior of gravel, sand, 
and dust before the wind. 


NIETZSCHE AND OTHER EX- 
PONENTS OF INDIVIDUAL- 
ISM. By Paut Carus. Illustrated 
with portraits of Nietzsche. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

A well-balanced presentation of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy. He is one 
representative among several others 
of an anti-scientific tendency. 


A NEW LOGIC. By Dr. Cuartes 
MERCIER, Physician for mental 
diseases at Charing Cross Hospital, 
London. Pp. 422. $3.00. 

The author regards the theories 

of Aristotle the main obstacle to a 

scientific attitude in logic. 


CULTURE OF ANCIENT IS- 
By Cart H. CorNILL. 

Pp. 200. 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 

“No writer on Old Testament times 
has set forth his theme more pictures- 
quely than Cornill. There is some- 
thing intensely lifelike and oftentimes 
dramatic in the presentation of his 
subject.”"—Boston Transcript. 

THE ALGEBRA OF LOGIC. By 
Louis COUTURAT. Authorized 
translation by Lydia G. Robinson, 
with preface by Philip E. B. Jour- 
dain. Pp. 41. 8vo, cloth. An 
introduction to the study of mathe- 
matical logic. $1.50. 

THE HISTORICAL CHRIST: or, 
An Investigation of the Views of 
Mr. J. A. Robertson, Dr. A. 
Drews and Prof. W. B. Smith. 
By Frep CONYBEARE, M.A., F.B.A. 
Pp. 235. 8vo, cloth. Price, $1.50 
net. 

“This author deals the ‘Christ 
Myth’ theories a smashing blow. A 
good antidote to reckless writers."’— 
The Continent. 

ANALYSIS OF SENSATIONS, 
Physical and Psychical. By Ernst 
Macu. Third edition, new. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

“A writer with a reputation like 
that of Mach needs no introduction. 
This is perhaps his best known pub- 
lication.’’—Cambridge Magazine. 
ESSAYS ON THE LIFE OF NEW- 

TON. By AuGcustus Dz Morcan, 

Cloth, $1.25. 

“‘An essay concerning the great 
controversy about the invention of 
the infinitesimal calculus, in which 
Newton and Leibnitz were the prin- 
cipals.""—Boston Transcript. 

(In press) 

THE BUDGET OF PARADOXES. 
By AuGustus DE MorGan. Cloth. 
2 Vols. $7.50. 

“It is only quite recently that 
mathematicians and logicians have 
come to the conclusion that De Mor- 
gan was one of the acutest minds of 
the nineteenth century. Everything 
he wrote is worthy of republication. 
This collection is a particularly wel- 
come addition to the list.’"-—Cam- 
bridge Magazine, Eng. 


Send for Complete Catalogue 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY Chicago and London 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW PUBLICATIONS 


Original contributions and discussions intended for the Psychological Review should be 
addressed to 


Professor Howard C. Warren, Editor PsycHoLocicaL Review, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Original contributions and discussions intended for the Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology should be addressed to 


Professor John B. Watson, Editor JouRNAL or EXPERIMENTAL PsyCHOLoGcy, 
The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Contributions intended for the Psychological Monographs should be addressed to 


Professor James R. Angell, Editor PsYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Reviews of books and articles intended for the Psychological Bulletin, announcements 
and notes of current interest, and dooks offered for review should be sent to 


Professor S. I. Franz, Editor PsycHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, 
St. Elizabeth’s, Washington, D. C. 


Titles and reprints intended for the Psychological Index should be sent to 
Professor Madison Bentley, Editor PsycHoLocicaL INDEx, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
All business communications should be addressed to 


Psychological Review Company 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


LIBRAIRIE KUNDIG, 4, Rue du Rhone, GENEVE 


Archives de Psychologie 


PUBLIEES PAR 


Th. Flournoy Ed. Claparede 


D* en médecine. D* en médecine 
Professeurs de Psychologie expérimentale 4 |’ Université de Genéve. 
Abonnement: 15 Fr. par volume 
(4 fascicules forment un volume d’au moins 400 pages. ) 

Il parait un volume environ par an. 


Chaque fascicule contient: des Mémoires originaux, un Recueil ae fatts 
(documents et discussions), des Notices ou revues bibliographiques des 
Notes diverses (annonces de Congrés, etc. ). 


Collection des 13 volumes deja parus 
brochés: 150 fr. (frais de port compris) 
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Psychologique 


Fondeé par Alfred Binet, publi¢e par Henri Pid¢ron, Directeur du Labo- 
ratoire de Psychologie physiologique de la Sorbonne. 


Vingtiéme année (1914). 1 vol. in-8° de x11-545 pages, avec figures 
et planches (Masson ET Cie, EpITEURS) . . .. . « 15 ff. 


Dans ce nouveau volume de |’ Année Psychologique, que M. Piéron 
présente au public scientifique surtout comme un instrument de travail, 
l’auteur s’est efforcé, suivant sa promesse, de donner une documentation 
aussi compléte qui possible: dans les 433 travaux qui font 1’ objet d’ ana/yses 
bibliographiques; classées de facon rationnelle, on trouvera tout ce qui, 
dans la production d’une année, a présenté, au point de vue psychologi- 
que, un intérét, réel. 


Ce volume contient également un certain nombre de Mémotres 
originaux: la Perception des mouvements rectilignes de tout le corps, 
par B. Bourpon; Recherches sur les lois de variation des temps de 
latence sensorielle, par H. Prkron; Etudes sur |’exercice dans le travail 
mental, par M. Foucau.t; 1’Attention chez un petit enfant, par E. 
CRAMAUSSEL; Epreuve nouvelle pour l’examen mental, par O. DECROLY; 
Recherches topographiques sur la discrimination tactile, par A. 
TOLTCHINSKY. 


A cété des Mémories originaux et en dehors de la Chronique, M. 
Piéron a fait place cette fois, sous le titre de Votes e¢ Revues, a de petites 
études expérimentales, 4 des observations critiques, 4 des revues biblio- 
graphiques, toutes servant 4 la documentation, propres 4 donner plus de 
vie a l’ouvrage en alimenmentant les discussions: Contribution a la 
psychologie due poulpe, la Mémoire sensorielle, par H. Prtron; Sensation 
et perception en matiére de discrimination cutanée, par H. Prtron; 
l’idée de dégénérescence mentale, par H. Watton; |’Emploi du chrono- 
scope d’ Ewald et le chronoscope idéal, par H. Prtron; Questions nou- 
velles d’optique psychophysiologique, par M. Durour; le Probléme des 
animaux pensants, par H. Pi£Ron. 


L’ Année Psychologique de 1914 ne le céde donc en rien aux pré- 
cédentes; |’ensemble de l’ouvrage est comme une mine qui offre d’abond- 
ants matériaux aux psychologues, aux neurologistes, aux psychiatres, aux 
pédagogues, aux philosophes et en général a tous ceux qui veulent penser. 
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THE 


BRITISH JOURNAL 


OF 


PSYCHOLOGY 


CHARLES S. MYERS 
Contents of Vol. VII, No. 4, March, 1915. Price 5s. net 


Perseveration. (With an introduction by C. SPEARMAN.) W. 
LANKES. 

The Formation of Projected Visual Images by Intermittent Retinal 
Stimulation. I. General Characteristics of the Image. 
GrEoRGE H. MILEs. 

Simultaneous and Successive Association. (Two Figures.) A. 
WoOHLGEMUTH. 

Factors in the Mental Processes of School Children. I. Visual 
and Auditory Imagery. (Five Figures.) N. Carry. 

PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The British Journal of Psychology is issued in parts at irregular intervals ; four 
parts will (usually) constitute a volume of about 450 pages, Royal 8vo. 

The subscription price, payable in advance, is 15s. per volume (post free). Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to any bookseller, or to the Cambridge University Press, Fetter 
Lane, London, E.C. 

Volumes I—VII (1904-1915) are now ready. The price of each volume in four 
parts, paper covers, is 15s. net; if bound in buckram, I8s. 6d. met. The prices of 
single parts depends on the size of each part. 

The Cambridge University Press has appointed the University of Chicago 
Press agents for the sale of The British Journal of Psychology in the United States 
of America and has authorized them to charge the following subscription price, 
$3.75 net per volume. 

In connection with the Journal a series of MONOGRAPH SUPPLEMENTS is issued 
which are not included in the subscription for the Journal. Particulars of these will 
be sent on application. Several successive Monographs will constitute a volume of 
about four hundred pages. The subscription for each volume will be fifteen shill- 
ings (post free) payable in advance. The monographs may be also purchased separ- 
ately at a cost of five shillings per number of about one hundred pages, larger or 
smaller supplements being charged proportionately. 

Now Ready 
Vol. 1. No. 1. ‘On the after effect of seen movement,’”’ by A. WoHLGEMUTH, D.Sc. 
5s. met. 
No. 2. ‘* Reminiscence and Obliviscence,’’ by P. B. BALLARD, M.A. 4s, 
net. 
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Psychological Review Publications 
PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 


VOL. VIII 


32. The Psychological Experiences connected with the Different Parts of Speech. 
H. ROWLAND. Pp. 42. 40cents. 33. Kinesthetic and Organic Sensations: 
Their Role in the Reactions of the White Rat to the Maze. Joun B. Watson. Pp. 
vi+100. $1.00. 34. Yale Psychological Studies, New Series. Vol. I. No. 2, 
Edited by Cartes H. Jupp. Pp. v+197. $1.75. 35. Studies from the — 
logical Laboratory of Wesleyan University. Vol. I. No.1. An Experimental Study 
of Visual Fixation. RaymMonp Dopce. Pp. vii+95. $1.00. 

Note.—No. 36 appears as No. 1 of the Philosophical Monographs. 


VOL, IX 


37. Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Chicago. Control 
Processes in Modified Hand-Writing; An Experimental Study. June _k. Downey. 
Pp. vii+148. $1.50. 38. University of lowa Studies in Psychology. No.5. Edited 
by Cart E. SEASHORE. Pp. 148. $1.50. 39. Studies from the Psychological Labora- 
tory of the University of Chicago. Combination Tones and Other Related Aud‘tory 
Phenomena. JOSEPH PETERSON. Pp. xiiit+136. $1.50. 


VOL. X 


40. Studies from the — Ho-kins Psychological Laboratory. Edited by G. M. 
ee. Pp. 104. $1.00. 41. The Social Will. Epwin ANDREW HAYDEN. 
I iv+93. $1.00. 42. Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of the University 
< Chicago. The Effect of ..chromatic Conditions on the Color Phenomena of Peripheral 
Vision. GRACE MAXWELL FERNALD. Pp. iv+9I. $1.00. 43. Wellesley College 
Studies in Psychology, No. 1. A Study in mig | Various }‘aterials by the Re- 
construction Method. ELEaNor A. McC. GAMBL Pp. xi+211. $2.25. 


VOL. XI 


44. Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Illinois. Vol. I. 
No 1. Edited by SrepHen S. Coivin. Pp. vit+177. $1.75. 45. Ohio State 
Psychological Studies. Vol. I. No. 1. Edited by Taomas H. HAIngs, 

oo 75, cents. 46. Studies from Psychological Laborato « & of University of 

Fs An Experimental Study of Fatigue. C. S. Yoakum. vi+130. $1.25. 

47. “Studies from the Johns Hopkins Psychological ‘Laboratory. e Determination 

he Position of a Momentary Impression in the Temporal Course of a Moving 
Visual Impression. N.T. Burrow. Pp. 63. 65 cents. 


VOL. xi 


48. A Study of Sensory Control in the Rat. FLorENCE RICHARDSON. Pp. 124. 
$1.25. 49. On the Influence of Complexity and Dissimilarity on Memory. HARVEY 
A. PETERSON. Pp. 86. $1.00. 50. Studies in Melody. W. VAN Dyke BINGHAM. 
Pp. vi+88. $1.00. 51. Report of the Committee of ihe American Psychological 
Association on the Teaching of Psychology. Pp. 94. $1.00. 52. Some Mental 
Processes of he Rhesus Monkey. WziILLIAM T. SHEPHERD. Pp. 66. 75 cents. 


VOL. XIII 


53. Report of the Committee of the American Psychological Association on the 
Standardizing of Procedure in Experimental Tests. Pp. 108. $1.00. 54. Tests for 
Practical Mental Classification. WiLL1amM HEeALy and Grace MAXWELL FERNALD. 
Pe Mlk 75 =" 55. Some Types of Attention. H. C. McComas, Jr. 

cents. . On the Functions of the Cerebrum: the Occipital Lobes. 
VORY and GonzaLo R. Larora. Pp. 118. $1.25. 57. Association 
Tests: Being a Part of the Report to the American Psychological Association of the 
Committee on Standardizing Procedure in Experimental Test ests. R.S. Woopworts and 
F. LyMAn WELLS. Pp. 86. 75 cents. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 


VOL. XIV 
58. The Diagnosis of Mental Imagery. Manet Ruta FERNALD. Pp. 160. $1.50. 
59. Autokinetic Sensations. Henry F. Apams. Pp. 45. 50 cents. 60. A Study of 
Cutaneous After-Sensations. Mary H. S. Hayes. Pp. 89. $1.00. 61. On the 
Relation of the Methods of Just Perceptible Differences and Constant Stimuli. Samus. 
W. FERNBERGER. Pp. 81. $1.00. 
VOL. XV 
62. The Factors that Influence the Seasitivity of the Retina to Color. GERTRUDE 
Ranp. Pp. 178. $1.75. 63. Learning in Dementia Precox. Epwin G. Borine. 
Pp. 101. $1.00. 64. An Experiment in Linear Space Perception. Francis N. 
MAXFIELD. Pp. 56. 75 cents. 65. The Form Board Test. ReNneL Hutt Syt- 
VESTER. Pp. 56. 75 cents. 66. The Influence of Stimulus Duration on Reaction 
Time. G. R. WELLS. Pp. 68. 75 cents. 
VOL. XVI 
67. The Relation of Sensation to Other Categories in Contemporary Psychology. 
Cart RaHwN. Pr. vi+131. $1.25. 68. The Effect of Adaptation on the Tempera- 
ture Difference Limen. Epwina Assott. Pp. 36. 50 cents. 69. University of 
Iowa Studies in Psychology. No. VI. Edited by Cart E. Seasnore. Pp. 176. 
$1.75. 70. An Experimental and Introspective Study of the Human Learning Process 
in the Maze. Frieminc A, C. Perrin. Pp. 104. $1.00. 71. On the Psychophysi- 
ology of a Prolonged Fast. Herxpert S. LANGFELD. Pp. 62. 75 cents. 
VOL. XVII 
72. An Experimental Study of Decision Types and their Mental Corre.ates. James 
W. Bripces. Pp. 72. 75 cents. 73. The Genetic Aspect of Consonance and Disso- 
nance. Henry T. Moore. Pp. 68. 75 cents. 74. The Influence of Distractions on 
the Formation of Judgments in Lifted Weight Experiments. Davin MITCHELL. Pp. 
58. so0cents. 75. Yale Psychological Studies, New Series, Vol. Il, No.1. Edited by 
RoswELt P. ANGIER. Pp.155. $1.75. 76. The Measurement of Attention. HERBERT 
Wooprow. Pp. 158. $1.50. 
VOL. XVI 
77. Mental and Phy-ical Measurements of Working Children. HELEN T. WooLLzy 
and CHARLOTTE R. FIisHER. Pp. 247. $2.50. 78. Recognition and Discrimination. 
Gustave A. FEINGOLD. Pp. 128. $1.25. 79. Alternation and Interference of Feel- 
ings. CHESTER ELIJAH KELLOGG. Pp. 94. $1.00. 80. A Study in Association Re- 
action and Reaction Time. Harry W. CRANE. Pp. 75. 75 cents. 
VOL. XIX 
81. 1. Symptomatological Differences Associated with Similar Cerebral Lesions in 
the Insane. II. Variations in Distribution of the Motor Centers. SHEPHERD Ivory 
FRANZ. Pp. 162. $1.50. 82. The Psycho-physiological Effect of the Elements of 
Speech in Relation to Poetry. Ropert C. GivLer. Pp. 132. $1.25. 83. Standard- 
ization of Tests for Defective Children. Ciara ScumitT. Pp. 181. $1.75. 84. A 
Study of Retroactive Inhibition. J. Epcar DeCamp. Pp. 69. 75 cents. 
VOL. Xx 
85. A Horizontal-Vertical Ilusion of Brightness in Foveal Vision Apparent in Astro- 
nomical Observations of the Relative Luminosity of Twin Stars. JoserH W. Haves. 
Pp. 126. $1.25. 86. Recognition: A Logical and Experimental Study. Rosert B. 
Owen. Pp. 154. $1.50. 
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Directory of American Psychological Periodicals 


American Journal of Psychology—Worcester, Mass.: Florence Chandler. 

* Subscription $5. 600 pages annually, Edited by G. Stanley Hall. 
Quarterly. General and experimental psychology. Founded 1887. 

Pedagogical Seminary—Worcester, Mass.: Florence Chandler. 
Subscription $5. 575 pages annually. Edited by G. Stanley Hall. 
Quarterly. Pedagogy and educational psychology. Founded 1891. 

‘Psychological Review—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review ameapeny. 
Subscription (with Psychological Bulletin) $5. 480 pages annually. 
Bi-monthly. General. Founded 1894. Edited by Howard C. Warren. 

Psychological Bulletin—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $2.75. 480 pages annually. Psychological literature. 
Monthly. Founded 1904. Edited by Shepherd I. Franz. 

Psychological Monographs—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
’ Subscription $4. 500 pp. per vol. Founded 1895. Ed. by James R. ‘Angell 
Published without fixed dates, each issue one or more researches. 

Psychological Index—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $1. 200pp. Founded 1895. Edited by Madison Bentley. 
An annual bibliography of psychological literature. : 

Journal of Psychology, and Scientific Methods—New Yor‘: 
Science Press. Bi-weekly. ge pages per volume. Founded 1904. 

-Subscription $3. Edited by F. J. E. Wocdbridge and Wendell T. Bush. 

Archives of Psychology—Sub-station 84, N. Y.: Archives of Psychology. ° 
Subscription $5. 600 Pp. ann. Founded 1906. Ed. by R. S. Woodworth. 
Published without fixed dates, each number a single experimental study. 

Journal of Abnormal Psychology—Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

Subscription $4. 480 pages annually. Edited by Morton Prince. 
Bi-monthly. Founded 1906. Entire field of abnormal psychology. 

Psychological Clinic—Philadelphia: Psychological Clinic Press. 

Subscription $1.50. 280 pages annually. Edited by Lightner Witmer. 
Monthly (9 numbers). Orthogenics, psychology, hygiene. Founded 1907 

Training School Bulletin—Vineland, N. J.: The Training School. 

Subscription $1. 160 pp.ann. Ed. by E.R. Johnstone. Founded 1904. 
Monthly (10 numbers). Psychology and training of defectives. 

Journal of Religious Psychology—Worcester, Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
Subscription $3. 480 pages per vol. Founded 1904. Ed. by G. Stanley Hall 
Published without fixed dates. 4 numbers constitute a volume. 

Jourral of Race Development—Worcester, Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
Subscription $2. 460 pages annually. Founded 1gro. 

Quarterly. Edited by George H. Blakeslee and G. Stanley Hall. 

Journal of Educational Psychology—Baltimore: Warwick & York. 
Subscription $2.50. 600 pages annually. Founded 1910. 

Monthly (10 numbers). anaging Editor, J. Carleton Bell. 
(Educational Psychology Monographs. Edited by Guy M. Whipple. 
Published separately at varying prices. Same publishers.) 

Journal of Animal Behavior—Cambridge, Mass.: Emerson Hall. 

Subscription $5 foreign, $3.50. 450 pp. annually. Founded 1911. 
Bi-monthly. Robert M. Yerkes, Managing Editor. 

The Behavior Monographs—Cambridge, Mass.: Emerson Hall. 

Subscription $3. 450 pages per volume. Edited by John B. Watson. 

Published without fixed dates, each number a single research. 
Psychoanalytic Review—New Ycrk: 64 West 56th Street. 

Subscription $5. 500 pages annually. Psychoanalysis. 

Quarterly. Founded 1913. Ed. by W. A. White and S. E. Jelliffe. 


Journal of Experimental Psychology—Princeton, N. J. 
Psychological Review Company. 480 pages annually. Experimental. 
Founded 1916. Subscription$3. Bi-monthly. Edited by John B. Watson, 
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